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Successful performance on thV Califcrnija Eigh School 
Proficiency Examination (CHSPE) gives high soke cl student £ the option 
of leaving schoal early with the equivalent cfXa/hi^h schccl diploma. 
Af;ter two yearsr and eight CHSJg^adninfstrat ioM^the^^ n \^ 
partdcipating/stud'ents rettainfelb.ii. Possible /regi^bns for this are' 
givenr Tncluding lack of publicity about *he tB£P|^ and istudent 
opinion th,at staying in school is preferatle tc tb^ altertatives 
associated with early ^xit. Althdiigh CHSPE . i«pict u^on the state, was, 
therefore. small> state funding based upon average dMly attendance 
•was' reduced-- by approxilD'ately five aillicn dcllaxs* Interest in the 
precjJrsors of ed ucational policy^ formation led ' to a study pf high 
school*. organization and management. A nationwide survey \:f J#000 
public ^nd 600 private high schools ind;;icates that a great yariety of 
nontraditional courses are offered in a ni^Bher cf ^s<^Qi)l£;\that J 
alternatives such as work experience and tesedial picgrams Mist to . 
meet the needs of different students; and that scle high schools in; 
.^very state offer early gradv^ti-on or proficiency examinatibasN. ^^he 
a uthoj suggests ttat. a better knowledge of schctl ptcgraxs pridsc to* 
polidy formation, and . awareness of new programs* effects/'cn equity 
might fesul|. in^ more appropriate- expectations f ci leducaticnal policy* 
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One aim of the Cal ifornia High«School Prof iciency^Examinatjon . / 

(CHSPE) was to find a way to provicje broader options in secondary 
education. For "the bright but bored", the "not-50-dumb'>,and 
"not-so-doc i 1 e" ..the successful 'completion of the test offered . 
the promise of a swift e^Lt^ from ti igh school . The whole program- 
was premised on the nbtion'that high'/schobl had^ Nettle t6 offer ^ 
certain students and that they-Would be' bett^V ,bf f wi^'th the* 
opportuni ty to pursue thei r^ futucre ."Careers" wi th a. head start 

rather than languishing unnecessari ly until high school graduation 

■ * . 

After two , years and e i ght "^dm in ist rat ions , there i s no CHSPE ^ 
^r^oundsweH. Students did^not. flock to take the- exami nat ion 
and those who did were^ox a representative cross-section of 
the high school population. The pap^r discusses, pos^i.blei - 
reasqns for lgv< s^Odent participation* Using data from a 
national sg,rvey/iof high schools -it al,so. points out that many 
school s ^cros's the country may not be as programmat i ca 1 ly limited 
as mo^t^ critics think. 

/Such" resul ts suggest .-that better knowledge of school programs 
and'Student needs prior to policy format ionA/ou Id result in more 
"appropriate expectations for educat^ion policy. 
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The or ig-inal moti vatior? behind t]ie California High S'chool 
^rof jci efl^y Examination \CHSPE) was^'to find a way to provide^Jairoader 
options in secondary education. For "the bright but bored", the "not- 
so-aumb" and "not%so-doc i 1 e"' the successful completion .of the test / • 
offered the promise of a swi f t exi t "from high school. The whole \s, ' 
program was . premised on the notion that high school had little to pff/er , 
•certain students and that they would be better off with the opportunJ ty 
to pursue their future- "careers" with a head start rather than lan- 
guishing unnecessarily until high school graduation. Successfnjl 
ct)mp let ion of the examination guaranteed- a Cjsr/ificate legally equivaletit 

to a high school diploma and entitled the holder to be admitted to the * 

♦ ■ * , ■ ** , . 

state's two-year public colleges. Those .wishing to enter the staie ' . * 

colTege or university system would still hav€?*to sat i sfy'xoursd or 

^rade-point-average requirements in addit iqaVto having the proficiency- 

certificate or diploma. . 

To date, the CHSPE is two years old and has been administered eight 
times. On the- f i rst .two rounds, of the approximatefy 6/0,000 eligible ^ 



^ 16-and 17 yea^r olds, 12,150 participated in the first/administ;ratioh ancf 
kS% passed. 18,500 took part in the second administration, but only 
37% passed. In 1976, the legislature broadened the statute so that adults, 



; a'. 



A 



18 years or older, are eligibly to take the test. For recent admiri i st^rat lohsi 
.t^st participation has stabilized at an average of around 10,000* ♦ 

' ■ , * ^ ' ' J I • , <^ ' 

FJorida has also rroved • toward the establishments of a„ similar 

program by allowing sixteen year olds and fourteen year olds with ./ 

their parent ' s , permi^ss ion to take a competency test; Afterj considering 
-< . ' . 

what*, sort of examination: might be used, staff in ;the Florida Department 

• * ■ . ^, ■ ■■■ , \ 

of Education decided ratKer than develop the i r own ' test > to rely on ' 
the 5ener^l Educational Development test (GED) , which Is usedjin imany 
s^lei^s .as a"""^!!^ i f^ng » test .for high-school d i plomas awarded i:o 'persons 
completing Adul t BaV&jx- Educat lop program". The. GED I s .a b^tery Of , 

• . , * ■ ' ■ : ' ■ , ■■■■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ 'V , ' * ■' 

tests i n .'a . vari ety of subject areas deve loped ^nd "normed '>by ETSi 'unde'r 
policies set by the Off lice of Ediicat lona 1 C/ed 1 1 of the AmerjcanyCouricil/ \ . 
oti Education (ACE). The first admln^i strat Ion of therGED as !a measure of 
competency In, Florida wljl be Fall 1^78. ' ' \" . 

lea- of a'n^arly exit program'^as finally hit the Northeas t : ' 



T^his idei 



Connecticut plans 'to initiate a , program which would allow high school 'i 
students sixteen or older to-^earn a prof i c i ency ^dM p 1 oma wi th the passage 



of two different examinations, * One of the tests "to be used Is^ the GED; 

the second Is a new Adult Performance level test which the "American 
'Col lege Test;ing PrograiVis developing far the State. As soon, as the, 

legislature ap^orop.^^ tes the money the State Department wllj- be^ble to/ 
• implement the pfbgram.^ < , ^ • t 



f 



^Edward B, Fishe, "Connecticut Drafti 'Early Out' Program," NeW York 
Times, January 8, 1978. i - 
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The concern about proficiency exami nat ions I s not confined to the 
^statefe. Several commiss ions on .secondary education havCy^ recommended 
early exit from high school as one of a wide ranging set of proposals for 
the* reform of secondary education. 

'Given this growing interest^in early exit from h.i'gh sthool 
contingent on- succ-e^sful completion Of a proficiency examination, the 
National Institute of Education decided to-'study the impact of Ca"l i^forn i a '.-s^ 
early exi t -1 eg i s lat ion to determine the program's effect on the^ edu.cat i on 
system. For example, how would a program sgch as CHSPE affect schOoT finance 
andv^arganizat ion? Would it engender ' competi t i£)n for students among 
secondary and post-secondary institutions? Woul d* potent lal dropouts and ; 
^thos^ aliented from school prefer remaining i n schooli^ i n the hopes of 
"passing the proficiency examifiat ion? Would .the existence of CHSPE' result 

' in.a'mcre efficient use of resources at both the state and 1 oca 1 .''1 evef ? 

f ' \ ' ' ' ' > . " . 

How Successful would financial incentive structures, such *as those 

. estalJl ished by CHSPE, be as instruments of secondary edQ3::ation reform? 

Since, this was the f i rst^jj^ir ial of a State irVitiati vq tcf alter school . 
•. ■ «^ ' . 

. leaving laws, we thought there would be wide interest in learning the 

** . 

answers to such questions. California and other States contemplating! 
similar initiatives would be interested i.ri the poMtioal history and • 
implementation of the new law, as v/ell as its effects on individuals and 



, . .. t 

hnstf ^ ^ 



I tut I ons . 



2 ' 

James A. Coleman, et.al., Youth: Transition to Adulthood ; John hfenry 
Martin, et^al., Nat ional Panel on High Schools and Adolescent Educati on ; 
B. Frank, Brown, et.al., The Reform of Secondary Education: A Report ^ 
to the Public and the Profession .. For a critique of these reports see 
Michael Timpane, et.al., YouDh Policy in Tv-ansition , 



Our speculations, about CHSPE ' s potent ia.l effeets knew no bounds. 
- If large numbers of students "passed the CHSPE and opted to Ifeave high 
school it was certain to resu 1 1 i n changes in California's school finance' 

provisions and in the organization and incentive structure of institutions 

■ • • 

serving- the J6-18 ye^r old a§e. group. It could a 1 so tiave a far-reaching- 
effect on cdmmun i ty. resources and qu i te obv i ous I y would h^ve major conse- • 
_ qiie»ces for ^outh faced with c'ritical career choices for. probably the - 
first time in their lives. . ' I ' - ' 

■ : ■, . • ■ ■ ■ ■ r ^- ' 

School districts in California rely on fina^ci^l support from the' 
State calculated on the. basis of ' average da i^l y, attendance fADA) . After' 
•three decades of unpa ra 1 led^^^rowth , many scl^pl districts are experiencing 
^decl ining e 1 emen tary * schoo 1 enrollments. Over the next four years these' 
enrol Iment. decl ines wi 11 begin to appear'Sn secondary schools. A further ' 
, erosion^of ADA might have been e^'xpected to occur if secondary^ school ' ' 
Students exercised their option to-leave school'at an earlier age. ^ 

We also speculated as io how the impact ^ the CHSPE might be f^elt 
at the individual school level, On one hand while CHSPE may offer dropouts' 
and col lege-bound youth a proficiency certificate, the" basic behavior.;'^ 
patterns that characterize both ■ groups 'might not change at all. If only 
a small aumber of^students opt to exi't early from high school (for what- 
ever reason), thei^ effects of CHSPE son school systems would iTe' hard to 
find; On the other hand even if few students made use of CHSPE, second- 
ary education decline in conjunction with CHSPE induced decline might, 
produce' an effect that CHSPE alone would hav^ been powerlfess to engender. " 

/; 

7 

• 7 ■ ■ ' { 
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• ■ ^ ' .... X • ^ ' 

If it were likely that a 'large number , of stu'dentd^^^Ye to exit or^ were ^ 

schools to become v^ar.y of such a possibility, then one can imagine a 

■ . — . r J 

range of possible scenarios. For examp»Pe,; school districts, mig^t provide 
incentives to schools to alter their progr'am's to better suit ttie remaining 
po|5u^ation, to retain yputh 16-18 years olrf, or to attract new clientele. 

Programmatic change, however, might b^-cons t-ra i ned by -thef^ 
availability of financial ,ahd staff resources. If districts were 
constrained by fFnanci'^l resources, we expected to see them demand 

■ ■ " ^ ' ' --^ ^ 

addi'tional State or Federal supp^ort. . I f 'resources f©r sjiaff training 

became cdnstrajned we expected to see^an' increase" in the need and demand' 

for staff development beyond that envisioned for a stable and older v 

teacher cohort..^ Al ternat i very' the loss of ADA could result in fewer 

... ■ ^ 

programs and the elimination of expensive courses (e.g., those wit^ small 

classes) . ■ . . ' ^ ^ 

The^^^ospect of los^i-ng ADA re>;fehUe also could pnovide incentives for 

change for individual schools and teachers^ i ndependent of any district 

' 7 " ^ 

pressure, Similarly, the students* incentives to attend^hool could ' 
change. Since adolescents passing t{^e test woul d >,no 1 on^er be Qbl iged to 
remain in school, their deci*sion to do so might resul.t. rn increased I 
motivation. It also could create 'a consumer, group poi^rfjul enough to, 
demand that/tMmet needs be better served by the Vigh 'school . Thus xhoo 
might have incentives from both wi thin/^nd* wi thout to change/the^content , 
scope and ultimately the attractiveness of their program. ' 



• With these questions in mind, we funded the; Offi?te«bf Research 
^rid^valuatfon in^he California ;3tate Departmeht of Education to compile 
^a*^c"ial-po>itica]' his4:or>y of the^^jy^s 1 at ion ^and to produce a me^^ograph; 

l^epor/ing on the •imp4^en4:ation *pf CHSPE during i;ts first year of 

\ • r . . * 

•exisbencc. ^ The res'ul ts -of thei r "report^ are, somewhat -intriguing in that 

■(-".(','-, • ' » ' '3 

our speculations were in no way supported fay the S4:ate's results. First, 

^ f ^ . . . "j ^1 

and foremost, thfere was no CHSPE ground sw^ell.^ Students did not'f]oc'k 

to take thef? examination.*" And those who did w^re n6t a ' represehtat i ve * 

cross-sectMi ^of the genera 1 ^h ig^h school population. Most CHSPE partici-, 

pants were v^hite and attended regular daytime high scfrfool. 

^ Student Jack of Intefest in CHS^E may fi^ve been due to lack o"f 
knowledge about CHSPE: High school's qjertainly did not go out* of their . 



way to broadcast the program's existence. The most common 1 y- used methods ' 
o'f informing students about CHSPE; were information posted on bulletin 
boards, the school newspaper and ^es^s Ions with counselors.' This 
lack of ii^t^rest on ^e school's part was certa i n I y. rei nforced On th"e 
district level. In most districts, knowledge about CHSPE was m'i.nimal" 
at most. i t ia 1 a^rehens-ion abou-t the program had given way to .a tqtal * 
l^ck of concern aboufe CHSPE's potential effects. The. State., however, 
di^'t do so poorly: ' accord i ng tp one set of ca 1 cu 1 at i'ons , there was a 
net savings of^approxim^te:l| five million dollars to the State's general 
fund, Mn apportionments that would otherwise* have been made to. local school 
/ ' , . . ^ • 



'3 ? • L.--r-- 

William Padia, 'The California High ScKool Proficiency Examination; 
Examinee Characteristics and School Districts Response," a report pre- 
pared for the National ln€titute of .Education February, 1978. 



:But there is another possible reason why CHSPE didn't attract a' 
wider aud-^ience. Students . on the whole probably werd-^ust not i^nteres ted . 
This supposition was suggested to^us by. a group of researchers 'at the 

ivdrsity of C^ifornia at Berkeley. The Berkeley group, under contract 
to NIE, has begiin i ntervi ewi ng .Ca 1 i forn i a high school students to deter- 
mine how they go about making decisions about their education and what 
ithe^^lan to do after high schooj . * « \ ^ 

^ The results of Berkeley's preliminary discussions suggest that a 
great many a^lescents like being i n school-surpr i s i ng ^s >t4i i s m^y^^ 
One b^the main reasons for this is that high .school is where t^he i r /t r i en< 
are.- As onei says "The <Jrfly difference betwj^en community college and high 
s^:hool is'.'that in high school you can eat. lunch wi^t^ your friends." - 
School then is an important 'socJal event-* for adolescents , even for the 
dropput/pushout types, wha hang around stairwells playing cards. * 

\ The Be^rkeley researcher,s also report that the teenagers ' t!f\ey h^ve ^ 
intervie^^Ld are slightly risk averse. One girl explained that if she 
attended summer^ schoo 1 for two^ summers and took extra courses each \ 
semester she could 'graduate early as a jii^nior with a^ regular high s<^hool 
diploma. She kndw that the^diplbma would'ga.in ready acceptance; she was 
not quite sure' what havirjig a certificate of proficiency would buy Tier. ' 



s ■ ■ \ 

Students had other,' concerns as^well. They seem to have bought the 

Mine about • "wha^they need for col lege. '"^ CHSPE might let them out of ' 

high school, but it wouldn't help- them take and pass all of tfie courses 

they need in-order to get into college.- - ' i ' 



Anct last fhere is. the pi;oblem of what one'does af.t\r leaving' ' 

ea rly •from" high sc+iool. 'A ma jori ty of CHSPE "passers do not go right 

on ,to college. -Current laBor market conditions do not exactly provide ■ 

* ' ^^^^ . ♦ . f 

aa' incentive for ".youngs'ters^ J eave the security of high school , 

■especially if the'^onl y^jofas they can f,i,Tid are those they can have i 

while remaining in school. , - • • •J' 

[ . ' - . ■ . ' . X : / - •■■ '{ 

b These anecedotes suggest Jihat the conceptions pblfcy makers have ' 

adolescents may^ aff the mark or approprla'te for only a small group, 
That is not to say that a public pol i cy ] i ke ,CHSPE is uiinecessary or 
invalid. Obvious 1 y severa 1 thousand high schod4 students have been 



interested enough _m the exam i nation to- spend/ten doUars to take i-t 

And of\the approximately forty, percent who p^ss each administration, ^t 

I ' ' . ■ . • ■ ■ 

least' half leave school. The public pol icy. J-ssue' then becprties , 'i 5 i-t 

' .'■''.'..('■■' ' ■ ' 

, woiXfh;- the State's while to^provide this kind of option given the admitt-edly 
' ' . ■ .fT ' ^ ' ■ ^ ■ ^ 

1 imited, >6t^real ijitarest in being^able" to l-eave Kigh school early ^ 

'a proficiency cert i f icate? « ^ / 

Both the State' s resul ts and Berkeley's exploratory work sugge 

. " ^ , . ' \ ■ ^ 

-y that the establishment of'CHSPE may have been based on questionable 

V 

notions- abo.uf high schools in general and high school students in 
particular. This, of course, is not surprising. %here certamly is a 
plethora of sterotype and comfn|n wi sdom about high schools which a 
dearth 8f data has no way of offsetting.- 
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Most observer s jcii^ hicih school s .Bely ever that they ;are bureaucratic, 
''institutions hou^^ng author i tarion ^teacA^rs and a^ i enatecl -stu^e^ts /"^^^ • ^- 
Critics also cotjitend that such an inS;tJtution is incapable, of meeting 
the nefeds bT^he clientele it serves i*" studenjr^ are^.leaving the 12^h grade 
functional ly/ i 1 1 i terate;;(, another segment vgets shoved out; and fe^ 
weather the trarrsitien between^sghoo 1 and work as^-well as they might. 
Part of the reason^ cr i t i cs g i ve the >i igh schoo 1*1 ess than passing marks 



""^vin^dbin^ its job, is that they^ perceive it as an-i'nsti tution trying to 
do too much and therefore doing very litt;le well. • 

• (\ ; ■ • ,•• > - ^' ' , ' :'\ \. \ . •• ■ ■ 

A desire to be ItKi^fe^kncjwl edgeab 1 e abgut ,the organi^zation and 
management pf high schools as a precursor to policy formulation led NiE 
to undertake a systematic study of* how high schools arfe* organ ized ^d * 
managed. •>We .surveyed a national stratified ra^idom fampl.e of 200€ public ^ 



and' 600 private schools. Basically we wanted to know whether or nd't stand- 
ard notions of bureaucracy were va.fid des^cc iptSr^' of ^gh schocTl ^ 
organization and whethe'r or^not high school programs wer6' as un id imens^bna 1 
and inflexible asperities conte^nd. ' ' 



^ The results vyere nothing g^hort of amazing, espetial^ for •t-hose 
concei^ned about imp 1 emen 1 1 n^vjj,eform' on the secondary level;. One the^ 
basis of publ^ic sctiool principal reports we. found. the following: 

^ • Standard notions of bureaucracy - a functional division of 



labofT*^ definition of staf f * rpl es^ as of^^fiQes^, a hieraphical 

ordering of of f i.ces , .and a^well defjned set of ru 1 es»^govern i ng 

organizational ma^intenance and operation - are inappropriate ^ 
descriptors^ of high school' stj-ucture. 



o high schools can better be characterizedtas " 1 cose 1^ coup 1 ed 

organizations" in whic'Ti everyone does his/her own thing^and * 

thre behavior of vari6us actors goe? uncoordinated^. 

o, high school s provide' students wi th* a variety of courses wh-ich 

* 

cater to students wi th 'varying needs.' 

V This last point is espec i a 1 1 y re 1 evan c , to thd topic at hand. . 
Schoohs have a somewhat traditional core curriculum consisting of twelve 
different courses: the sciences (bio-Togy, chemistry and physics), 
mathenatics, foreign languages (Russian and Latin) ^and pract*jcal .courses 
'(ho'P^mak i ng , business education, automob i 1 e mechan i cs and wood or machine 
shop). Sixty-eight percent of the schools in our sample offer between 
ten to twelve of these courses, ' , . 

We were also interested in the. types of more non-^tra^^ t iona 1 courses 
high schools offer. Table 1 illustrates the percent of schoofi^'^d^lf'i n<l 



classes in less traditional subjecjfc area^s. Social Science offerings i^. 
sociology, anthropology or psychol(5gy and consumer education courses. are^ 
by far tKe most common. »' , 



I ow 



N6t only do the schools offer- a range of courses, they also alih 
Students' -to rece i ve cred i t in a variety of ways /see Table 2). 'Slightly 
more than half the school's offer from, oni/,.:to' three of these different 
credit options, the* mos t ' common being of f ^ campus' work experiences, inde- 



pendent study projects and 'corresppndencr^ courses. At least e.ighty 
percent'of tlie S(j^ools provide one to five fcf these alternatives. 

To probe- further about whether or not schools cater to a set of^ 
diverse needs, we asked principals ,abbut courses geared; to student/ 
of different abilities and problems (see Table 3). AlnxDSt two-th/irds 
\ of the schools offer remediation courses as well as allow students to 
gr^uate early. Although a fifth of the schools offer none o/ these 
programsV^almost' 50 percent offer one or two; close to 80 percent offeh 
frofo one to five of these types of need related courses. 

Thi'S is not to say that these provisions are wrr-versa-} . Pro'ba^fy 



.acadefmical ly oriented students FT^ve more. opt ions provided for them than 

i 

those heading toward, the w^)rld of v/ork. For example, slightly over half 

/ ' ^ , 

of the schools provide no job placement oV dropout prevention services 
.with only a third of the schools providing one or the- other,, j 

While p rog ram ;d Ivor's i ty in high schools is more widespread than 
commonly thought, regional and locational differences exist. The Krushal- 
Wallls one-way analysis of var\a\) r^ test was ^run lo determine whether the 
ranking of schools differs when they are classified into different groups. 
If the populations from which these groups were drawn are..5he same, no 
group should be very d i f f e ren t . f rom another in terms o^Nihe sum 'of 

V 

Dr. Scott Thompson, Director of' Research, The National Association of 
Secondary School Principals believes that the surprising findi-ng about the 
existence of such a large number of high schools which give students credit 
for dbrresponddnce courses is due to the fact that many high schools have 
a small number of students who cannot attend school .and who participate in 
the large university based correspondence programs. 

r 

\ 

i . 



ranks with groups. Table k lists the program variables by region (north, 

south, east, west) , location, (urban , rura l\^suburban). , and size (small 
^•(1-750), medium (750-150a),^ large ( 1 500-'6000^)^ and i nd ica.t^s^ wr th a • 

plus the variables which differ across leyels W^^thin a category. In all 
/but two instances there are significant differences in these program 

variables depend i ng* on the ^art o.f the country a school is in, its 

urbanity and its size. • . \ 

The regional variation can be demonstrated by examining the percent 
^*of schools in each State wh i eh' of f ei^. e i ther early exit via an examina^tion 

or early gradljation or both. Except in the South (where over Half the 
~ni?a^rrt-c-i-pa4:.mg, - .s:^ boo^Vs ...s. amp. \ ^ d lA -a. . a:jr\ . [^ht . 'wl 'n Q-r I - 1 y pi .^.M ^-^^5-15-.:--.:-- 
programs), at least three^fourths of the States in each region, have more 
than fifty percent of their respoRden t* schoo 1 s offering either or both of 
tKese two methods .to get out of' school early. At the time when our survey 

was administered, only California allowed early exit with proof of 

_ ... ' , . . ^' 

proficiency or competency. Tentatively, it seems as if many districts . 

and/or schools'ih other States have implemented such programs without an 

) - ^ . ■ ' 

initial State man^aate. Our results underscore " t,he fact that the array of 
diversity among schools a'nd districts is s i grii f i can.t 1 y more extensive 
*than a State le^l ana 1 ys I s . wou 1 d show. Even though a pattern clearly 
"emerges within States, not all school s and/or districts conform to this 
pa t tern . . » 
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Percent of SqjiooLs in" H4gh School Survey Offering Various Non 
Tra<Ji t ionaFrSour^es / 



So(iiology, Anthropology, or 

Psycholog/ , ' 

Co nsumer Education 

Family/Life Educat4on 

Carejsr Exploration 

/ - ^' \ 

En^^J I ronmenta 1 Studies 

^thnic Studies - ^ 

Values. C lar.i.f I ca Llon/Mor.a 1 Educa t.i.on. 

Wqmen ' s Studies ^ 



PERCENT OF SCHOOLS 



77 



60 
36 
28 
27 
17, 

.,.1 
5 



r 



TABLE 2 



Percent of Sthools in High School Survey Offering Various 
Alternatives for Earning High School Credit 



Off-Campus Work Exp^riepce 
or Job Tra i n i ng 

I ndependent Study Projects 

Correspondence Courses \ 

Ni.gh.t or Mul t Scho^^ 

Cred i t by Contract- 

Credit by Exa;ni nat ion 

Community Volunteering 

Travel 



PERCENT OF' SCHOOLS 
•65 

59 

' 52 
k2 
" Zh 
18 
. 15 
'8 



TABLE 3 




Percent of Schools in Higfi School /tudy Offering Courses 
^Which Meet Divergent Needs j 



1^ 



Remed^i^l basic skills 
Early graduation 

I 

College advanced placement 
Job- placement s_eryice ^ 
.i;,(j5dlx5^^^ paced learning 

^^-^r^pK^ ion program 

Diagnostic-Prescriptive eduii^tion- 
, • Bilfo^ual program ^ 
^ Earl^exit via examination 



PERCENT >0F SCKOOIS 



66 

65 

ko 

36- 

23 

19 

11 

1 1 

10 



School S i ze 

> 



Abi I i ty Group i r^g 



4 



Rem^ial rea-dJ-itg and math/ 
I nstruct ion for spec ia 1 needs 

N 

Traditional courses 
Non- trad i t io'ni-l courses 
Credi t a 1 ternat i ves 
Number of grading systems 



Schedule a 1 ternat i v^es 













i 


^ ,,. V 






of Location, 


Region 


and 


/ 




V 
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Locat ion 


Region 


Si z^' 




+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 




; ,:v , 

+ 


+ 

> 


% + 
+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 












+ 
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' TABLE 5 



Percent of Schools jn High School Survey from Each State Wi th E i tlier 
or. Botif Early Exrt by Examination or 6arly Graduatfon by Region 



East ■ 


f'ercent 

V 




Midwest 


Percent 


r* n n n p*c 1 f iit 

De 1 aware 

District of Columbia 


50 
100 




• Ml 1 no 1 s 
1 nd i ana 
1 owa 


77 

^ 75. 
' 60 


Ma i ne. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


81 
95 

0 
DO 




Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mi ssour i 


53 

68 ' 
53 


New Hampshri re 
new ' J e r s ey 
New York 


^ 75 • . 
42 
85 




Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio^ 


41 - 
• • 25 
7k 


Pennsylvania 
Knoae isiapd " 
VermontL^ 
J^est Virginia 


39 ^ 
54 \ 


> 


South Dakota • 
Wi scons i n 
Kansas 


27 
78 

- 71 


South 






West 




Alabama 
Arkansas 
Geo/g i a 


28 




Arizona 
Cal i forai a 
Colorado 


88 

si 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
M i s s i s ' 

North C^i . i I na 
Oklahoma 
South Caro 1 Ina 






Idaho 

MOl 1 t:. ; 1 

Nevada 


3 

100 . 


,26' 
i ^5 
80 




New 'Mexi 
Oregon / 
Utah 


33 - 
V ' 80 
^ 25 


Tennessee 
Texas 
V i rg i n i a 
Florida 


60 

49 
64 

85 




Wash I ngton 
Wyomi ng 
Hawa i i 


6 

100 
67 



( 



20 
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Gone 1 us Ion . " ■ . ' 

A I'n his discussion about the ftnpl ementat ion of competenfcy legislation 

A. 

* across the country, 'Chris Pipho said "While the wave of legislation looks 
like a single trend nationwide, at the State level It more closely- 
represents a tre^H-s-Hr^^ th forc e^^-aAd--cauJvte^^£o^ all trying to make 

-changes, while the 'exi st i»g ^governance and political structures continue 

- 5 - ' * " " 

to grow- or justVhold on to the status quo" and so our results seem to 



While one state has implemented proi^iciency legislation and two 
states are on the verge, schools and districts across the country have 
been doing their own thing in term^s of implementing early graduation and 
exi t^ 'JF&pgrams Does thisl>^n^^an st^e intervention to provide broader 
^-.ogtjons f.or.-adcle^c3nts is really cessary? And if not, what are 

the cons'ecfuences of enacting a state-wide program? What form should a ' 
state-wide p^ogram take? Wh'a t. ba 1 ance should be struck between areas 

, . . _ . ^.v 

for local control and state control In a state-developed p/ogram? 

The answer to these questions depends in large part on the rtature 
^■f the population participating in these programs, something about which 
we know ver^ little. An informal program run Jocally might attract a 
different clientele than a program based on a state proficiency examination. 
For example, a school based program may have cons iderabl e more f le5<ibl 1 i ty,.!^ 



^Chris Pipho, "Minimal Competency Testing: A look at State Standards," 
.Education Leadership, April, 1977- 



and could be^^an^ged to meet the needs of various individuals. When 
a test is used as the criterion, minor^ity and poor youth dsual ly dO 
less well. We know from the California experience that ^inority 
youth are under- represented as CHSPE participants; This may ^'be due to 
any numberybf causes: lack of fee, lack of i nformat io^n , disinterest, 
fear of t^sts, etc . ^ Whate\)^er the reason, it behooves policy makers 
to realize that the kind of option being provided may only be a real 
option for a narrow segment of the population. 



The results of Ca 1 i-forn i a ' s e^perieri^e with the proflciencV 
examination suggest tKat the publLc conception of student needs reqcj.i res 
fine tuning. It also suggests that poMcy makers bec6;^e aware of the 
consequences new programs have for equity. Participation in the various* 
options offered may need to be monitored to determine whether or not - 
broader equity goals are being met. And last, the NIE research results 
suggest that better knowledge of school programs prior to policy formation 
might also result in^more appropriate expectations for education policy.^ 



